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Che South African Ontlook 


May we, having seen God’s Beauty, 
live henceforth in love, 

by the merit of Faith toiling to endow the world, 

offering all our service at the throne of God. 

Robert Bridges. 
* * * * 
The Report on the Durban Riots. 

Although the full report of the Commission has not been 
released at the time of writing, a comprehensive summary 
of its findings (which the Minister of Justice has described 
as “‘ very good ’’) has been provided to the newspapers by 
the South African Press Association, so that it is possible 
to.make some appraisal of them. Evidently there is much 
of value in the report, but it is not uniformly impressive. 
In some ways it confirms the feeling which many had 
when the composition of the Commission was first 
announced, that the selection of a judge and two magis- 
trates (one of them, rather surprisingly, the Chief Magis- 
trate of Durban) was too limited in range, notwithstanding 
the fact that all three were really top grade men. The 
addition of one able man of affairs, familiar with the.racial 
tangle of Natal, but free from the possible hampering of a 
legal training, might have been very well worth while. 

The effect of a careful reading and re-reading of the 
summary is not a little perplexing, and many other people 
seem to have found it so. An editorial in the Star, for 
instance, expresses the same reaction when it says, “ It 
was obvious that there must have been deep resentment 
and antagonism among the Natives towards the Indians, 


and the Commission has found that this is in fact the case, 
but the reasons given for these feelings are so bedevilled 
with contradiction and» irrelevancy that the impression 
which remains after reading the summary is one of be- 
wilderment and irritation.’ It is not that the report as 
summarised does not contain much that is obviously true 
and revealing, but no report can be regarded as competent 
work if here and there it contains statements which, when 
put alongside each other, make sheer nonsense. 
* * * * 


Conflicting Statements. 

Thus among the underlying causes of the trouble is 
cited the housing situation in the area and all too truly the 
Commission finds that “‘ the slum areas on the fringes of 
Durban are a disgrace to any community which calls itself 
civilised. This state of affairs has a direct bearing on the 
riots. | You cannot expect to get pure water from a cess- . 
pool. In these human rabbit-warrens something like 
23,000 Natives live under most sordid conditions.’ But 
we are also assured that ‘‘ the type of Native who took part 
in the riots is in general quite satisfied with the housing 
available to him, with the amenities he can enjoy and with 
the ‘disruption’ of his family life, for this last is in 
accordance with his tradition.’’ Or again, we are told that 
the Native, contrary to the statements of most of his 
mouthpieces, and “contrary to the prevalent opinion 
abroad, is a keen supporter of segregation.’” Nevertheless 
one important cause of the trouble is found in the fact that 
agitators are “‘ continually drumming it into the Native’s 
ears that he is unhappy and suffers from many grievances.” 
In another place we read “‘ The so-called Native leaders 
who speak in a different voice are motivated by political 
ambition, and, it would appear, find it personally profitable 
to keep the fires alight,” and also this : “‘ One of the most 
unsettling influences upon the Native mind is the fact that 
South Africa has a hostile Press abroad.’’ Now the main 
stuff with which these agitators and the foreign press criti- 
cisms deal is, we all know, the prevalent discrimination 
between Africans and Europeans. Yet we are assured by 
the Commission that Natives in the mass are quite recon- 
ciled to this discrimination ; noris there any suggestion that 
the professional agitators had any hand in engineering 
what was so evidently acase of spontaneous combustion of 
the explosive materials of racial animosity. 

These are some of the perplexities which the summarised 
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report presents. It is a very great pity that they must 
inevitably suggest to many that here and there it is just a 
little tendentious. Perhaps the full document may be 
found to remedy this and banish such an apprehension as 
absurd. When it is available it will be time for a more 


definite opinion, and also to discuss many other valuable: 
and less contradictory findings, in arriving .at which the. 


Commission has more clearly revealed its strength and the 
competence with which it has striven to carry out its 
difficult task. 

* * * * 
** Mean and Miserable.” 

Hard words, these. Yet it is easy to understand the 
burning indignation which moved Mrs. Ballinger to apply 
them to the Minister of Health’s recent pronouncement 
about Native School Feeding. Nobody knows better 
than she does that the Government might find it almost 
impossible to resist a further opportunity of removing one 
more privilege from the Africans, but she probably thought 
that at least they would not rob the children. Moreover 
the Government’s own committee had recommended that 
the scheme should be continued and had proposed an 
enlarged grant of £1,200,000 for the following year. 

It had also, however, expressed the opinion that the 
principle in genera! was not a good one, even though there 
was much to be said for the practice, which was found to 
have done a lot of good. So the “‘ powers that be”’ did their 


best to show their approval of the commission by deciding: 


that the African child should bear the burden of the mis- 
chievous principle, while the European child should 
continue to reap the benefit of the salutary practice. It is 
almost incredible, but it is true, meanly and miserably 
true. The inadequate estimate for the current year is not 
to be exceeded, but must as soon as possible be reduced 
gradually until it disappears altogether. Moreover, on 
farms and in the countryside it is to be stopped forthwith. 
* * * * 

A Lurid Light on Policy. 

If there were any possibility of doubt before, how, in the 
light of this distressing decision, can the African people see 
the Government’s Apartheid policy as anything other than 
one of thoroughgoing deprivation? Apart from vague 
words and assurances, revealing all too clearly the empty 
locker behind them, what has it brought them as yet but a 
series of robberies ? One after another the things which 
have given them hope and courage have been taken from 


them. There was a glimmer of optimism when Dr. Stals | 


stood up against stiff criticism for the more enlightened 
view over the Native Education Vote, but what are we to 
think now that he has surrendered to the reactionaries 


over a matter in which his position was much stronger? - 
His own commission had told him months ago that the. 


feeding has been having a beneficial effect on the children, 
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but no, he must, presumably, think of his party, he must 
not listen to his heart ; the Apartheid juggernaut must roll 
on, even though the victims under its merciless wheels are 
—children. Perhaps he has let himself be misled by one 
significant sentence in his committee’s report— How 
long a \population of a little more than 2,000,000 will be 
able to carry the responsibilities. for the. development.of 
nearly 9,000,000 Bantu is a matter of vital importance for 
the future of this country.” Here, plainly presented, is 
the evil principle that the African must have no more in 
the way of social services than he can pay for out of the 
proceeds of his own taxation. It is popular enough in 
many quarters, but we do not hesitate to call it inhuman 
and un-Christian. What nation under the sun expects its 
poorest people to foot the bill for their own social services ? 
What more authentic note of Christian practice will you 
find than ‘“‘ Ye that are strong ought to bear the burdens of 
them that are weak ?”’ 
* * * * 

Sheer Stupidity. 

And even on the relatively less important grounds of 
£. s. d. what thoughtless folly it is to imagine that money 
is going to be saved by stopping the meagre twopence a 
day. In capable hands it has been of all government 
expenditure by far the most productive. Little as it is, it 
has already won notable successes against malnutrition in 
establishing resistance to infection and disease, in improv- 
ing intelligence and responsiveness to teaching, in retard- 
ing loss of faith in the European. It has paid for itself 
many times over. The new policy, on the other hand, is 
going to be a very costly one, a spectacular example of 
being ‘‘ penny wise, pound foolish.’’ And the people to 
be sacrificed in order that this inexcusable waste of public 
money may be achieved are—the children. 

* * * * 
An Unenviable Responsibility. 

There can be no balance of probabilities or guesswork 
about the outcome. Prophecy is only too easy :— 

There will be many more African children succumbing 
to tuberculosis. 

There will be more European children infected by the 
same disease. 

There will be more blind Natives. 

There will be more Natives suffering from crippling 
bone diseases. 

There will be fewer intelligent and productive African 
workers. 

There will be fewer African homes that are centres of . 
health and happiness, mt 

Let nobody be surprised if the opinion amongst Africans 
grows that these sad results are just what the White man: 
wants, so. that they turn in their despair to the siren song | 
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of the agitator when he raises his chant “ You have nothing 
to lose.”’ 


We have expressed ourselves strongly because we could 
do no other. May we make bold to appeal to the Minister 
to think again about a matter fraught with such far-reach- 
ing and mischievous consequences, and to think as a 
humane man and a doctor? He faces a splendid oppor- 
tunity to show his good heart and his courage. 

* * * * 
The latest Commission on African Education. 

The questionnaire circulated by the current Commis- 
sion on African Education is reproduced elsewhere in this 
issue. Intrinsically it is a good one, skilfully drafted, 
comprehensive and penetrating. We hope that every- 
body engaged in Native Education will study it very care- 
fully. It constitutes a searching examination paper which 
will do them a great deal of good if they will set down their 
own answers—whether for the enlightenment of the 
commissioners or merely for their own private benefit. 
The result of so doing cannot fail to induce clarity of con- 
viction and definiteness of aim, two things of supreme 
importance in a work of such vital significance. 


We should be happier about the outcome of it if we 
could feel that the Commission was at liberty to deal in a 
really scientific manner with the answers which will come 
to it. But the limitation implicit in its terms of reference 
seems likely to make that impossible. It is confined to 
“the formulation of the principles and aims of education 
for Natives as an independent race.”’ ‘To this the reaction 
of very many of the people who could help the commis- 
sioners most will probably be the feeling that their enquiry 
is more than a century out of date, and that their report is 
likely to be of academic interest rather than of practical 
value, since it presupposes a situation which no longer 
exists and can never return. 

* * * * 
Black Ivory : modern version. 

“Stories of great and inexhaustible supplies of cheap 
labour which once lured credulous capitalists are an African 
myth.”’ Thus the Transvaal Chamber of Industries in a 
brochure distributed at the recent Rand Show. 


“With the expansion of industry and gold-mining in the 
Union it is certain that a large Native labour force will be 
required. High wages will be paid to these labourers and 
the question arises whether sufficient will remain to meet 
the requirements of the farming industry.’’ Thus the 
Farmers’ Weekly, the chief organ of the South African 
countryside. 


These are two typical statements which express the main 
anxiety of employers in our country to-day. It is safe to 
say that this is apt to. be the main topic of conversation 
wherever farmers meet or industrialists foregather. And 
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at what annual meeting of any mining company has the 
chairman failed in recent years to lament the difficulty of 
recruiting enough “‘ mine-boys”’ to keep the shifts going 
productively ? 

The danger of reduced production in all three spheres, 
(which means the whole production of the country), is 
very serious. It is nearer than imminent, it is already 
operative, and hundreds of employers are at their wits’ end 
as to what to do about it. From the point of view of the 
labourer the situation is less disturbing. __He is potential- 
ly in a strong position, for he finds himself in a sellers’ 
market for labour ; though that is a situation of which he 
has had little experience and in which his unsophistication 
needs guidance if he is to reap from it the full benefit to 
which he is entitled. 


The labour position being what it is, it is not altogether 
surprising that disquieting things have been liappening, 
especially in regard to the recruiting of farm labour. 
Recently, for instance, the daily press has disclosed some 
very uncontrolled happenings in the Northern Transvaal, 
where a sort of black market in Native labour is operating. 
Immigrants drifting into the Transvaal from across the 
northern border, as thousands do every year, are being 
subjected to press-gang methods and virtually sold to the 
highest bidder. Labour in settled employment on farms 
and mines is being enticed away, in some cases by runners 
who engage themselves to the same employers for this 
purpose. In a gateway town like Messina, it is asserted, 
the traffic in labour is undisguised. Native labour 
runners who have gathered a number of men for their 
employers will offer them to other recruiters for a per caput 
payment, in some cases after open bidding. 


It is nevertheless true that in general the labour thus 
“recruited ”’ for the farms is well treated. Even the few 
employers who may not be particularly responsive to con- 
siderations of humanity are realising that the labourer who 
is not satisfied with his conditions will not stay on the job 
and will easily find more satisfactory treatment not far 
away. But the whole situation is lawless and confused. 
Employers, recruiting companies and the Native Affairs 
Department alike are pressing for legislation which will 
establish official bureaux and remedy the state of affairs. 
When the revelations about farm conditions in the Bethal 
area a year or two ago raised a storm, the Government of 
the time decided to take control of the regulation of labour 
supplies and the drafting of the necessary legislation was 
put in hand. ‘The delay in completing it has probably 
been unavoidable, but it has made possible this obiection- 
able black market in human labour and the situation is 
likely to deteriorate still further unless prompt action is 
taken. 

* * * co 
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World Co-operation for the Health of Mothers 
and Children. 

The World Health Organisation does not “hit the 
headlines ” very noticeably, but it is going about its work 
with enthusiasm. A world health assembly is projected 
for June and is to be held in Rome. In preparation for 
this various international committees are occupied with 
selected major topics. Of these the most significant is the 
drafting of a world campaign to improve the health of 
mothers and children. A comprehensive plan has been 
worked out by a committee of experts from eight nations 
and will be submitted to the assembly by the central body. 
It is hoped to establish a new standard and to assist all 
countries to reach it. Certain major desiderata will be 
stressed as such—the production of safe milk ; mass im- 
munisation campaigns against diseases such as small-pox, 
whooping cough and diphtheria (which latter has been 
taking an exceptionally heavy toll of children in recent 
years); adequate organisation of statistical research. 
Other recommendations include the provision of supplies 
and equipment for school health services, child health 
centres and guidance clinics, and for programmes for 
handicapped children. The Organisation is giving high 
priority to the needs of undeveloped and underdeveloped 
countries, working toward the creation of indigenous 
specialised health services with highly trained personnel, 
and encouraging their governments by means of practical 
demonstrations in a variety of special fields affecting the 
well-being of mothers and children. It is aware also of 
serious gaps in the health knowledge and programmes of 
some countries otherwise well advanced in matters of health 
organisation, and proposes, by a sharing of the latest 
knowledge and techniques perfected in any other country, 
to help to stop them. In particular, it is conscious of the 
need for guidance towards the most effective methods of 
training for nurses, sanitary inspectors and technicians. 

While the politicians wrangle, the doctors are getting on 
with their job. — 

* oT * 2 

The Thirteenth World Convention on 
Christian Education 

The years since our World Convention in 1936 have 
been long and bitter and filled with anxiety and pain, 
fruits of ignorance and sin. Man has used his genius to 
release nature’s enormous powers, but these have been 
turned to the enslavement of body and mind. Idealism 
without God has become the weapon of fanatics. Even 
man’s understanding of man has become a tool for cruelty 
and oppression. The very meeting of East and West has 
become the occasion of suspicion and conflict. 

But even in these dark times God has not left Himself 
without witnesses. Men have kept the faith. Christ has 
been proclaimed with joyous and steadfast devotion. 
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There has come into the Universal Church a new sense of 


world-wide unity in Him Who “is the revelation of what 


God is and of what man through Him may become.” 

Aware of the evil of our time, yet sustained by faith in 
Jesus Christ our Teacher and Lord, we hear afresh His 
summons: ‘‘Go—make disciples of all nations.”’ 

On behalf of the World Council of Christian Education, 
we call Christian delegates of all lands to attend the Thir- 
teenth World Convention on Christian Education in 
Toronto, Canada, from the tenth to the sixteenth of 
August, 1950. 

The purpose of this Convention is to extend and streng- 
then Christian education throughout the world, that al- 
ways and everywhere in their daily lives children, young 
people, and adults will manifest in word and deed their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as Teacher and Lord. 

Let us assemble that this purpose may be accomplished 

By quickening our sense of world-wide unity in Jesus 
Christ as we face together our common tasks ; 

By learning from one another about Christian education 
in Sunday Schools, in homes, in day-schools, and in 
other institutions around the world ; 

By planning ways in which our church bodies and our 
inter-church associations and councils may be more 
helpful to parish, home, and school in their educa- 
tional work ; 


By proclaiming again to members and leaders of all 
churches the pressing and immediate urgency of 
strengthening and extending Christian education 
everywhere. 

To the high achievement of the purpose of this Conven- 
tion we solicit the petitions of praying people everywhere, 
that the Holy Spirit may guide us in all the preparatory 
work. 

MACKINTOSH of Halifax, President. 
LUTHER A. WEIGLE, Chairman. - 
FORREST L. KNAPP 
JAMES TURNBULL, 


General Secretaries, 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Incorporating the World’s Sunday School Association). 
156 Fifth Avenue, Annadale, North End Rd., 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. London, N.W. 11, England. 

For further particulars ap-ly: S.A. Nati nal Sunday 

School Association, Grace St., Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 
* * * * 

Surely it is a strange thing when lovers of beauty 
pass HIM by! If they would but let Him claim 
them because of the common bond between them, 
He would lead them on to true fullness of life. He 
would conduct them in the end to all the rooms in 
the house of life, and make their joy full. 

A. Herbert Gray. 
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New Principal at Fort Hare 


T its meeting on 9th March, the Governing Council of 
the South African Native College recommended that 
Professor C. P. Dent’should be appointed as Principal in 
succession to Dr. Alexander Kerr. Such an appointment 
requires the sanction of the Minister of Education, and this 
was received on the afternoon of Friday, 1st April. On 
the morning of Monday, 4th April, the staff and students 
of? Fort Hare—the former wearing academic robes— 
gathered in the Christian Union Building for the inaugu- 
ration of the new Principalship. 

Professor Z. K. Matthews, Vice-Chairman of Senate, 
presided. 

Rev. M. Carrick conducted devotions. 

The formal announcement was made by the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. W. Shepherd, Chairman of the Governing Council 
of Fort Hare. After explaining the cause of the delay in 
making public the appointment, Dr. Shepherd went on to 
say that all over South Africa it would be acclaimed as a 
fitting recognition of outstanding service. So long ago as 
1920 the new Principal had been selected for the post of 
Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry in the College, which 
was then in its infancy. He had then asked that his taking 
up duty might be deferred as he wished to follow a course 
for the M.Sc. degree. This he obtained in the first class 
at the end of 1921. In 1934 he became head of the sepa- 
rate Chemistry Department, and in 1942 he became 
Professor of Chemistry. ‘‘ In short,’’ said Dr. Shepherd, 
“throughout the past twenty-seven years the new Princi- 
pal has seen the Science Departments develop from small 
beginnings to what they are to-day, and in that develop- 
ment he has played a notable part.”’. 

Tracing Principal Dent’s career further the speaker said 
that one of the most distinguished professors of Chemistry 
in South Africa had said of him, “‘ He has a first-rate brain 
and a critical capacity of the highest order.’’ Another in 
a similar position had referred to his “‘ quite exceptional 
grit and tenacity of purpose.” 

“* Not only in his work as a professor has Principal Dent 
made his contribution’ Dr. Shepherd went on, “‘ but in 
the general life of the College he has played an outstanding 
part. Since 1943 he has been elected annually to be Vice- 
Chairman of Senate. This has meant acting as Principal 
during Dr. Kerr’s absence, and especially during the last 
nine months a heavy burden has fallen on him in this con- 
nection. Then he has done great work for sport and for 
the Students Christian Association—a most fitting combi- 
nation.” 

The speaker referred to Principal Dent’s p-rsonal 
qualities, citi-g first his devotion to the interests of the 
Non-European studeat. ‘‘Nea:ly thirty years ago he 
devoted himself to the cause of higher education for Non- 


Europeans. . If he had wished to leave that cause he could 
have done so long ago, possibly to his own personal 
advantage.” Reference was made also to his fidelity to 
the spiritual ideals of the College, to his courage, his 
candour and his energy. ‘‘ This College” said Dr. 
Shepherd, ‘‘ stands on the eve of great development and 
that development the new Principal will have largely to 
guide.”’ He expressed on behalf of the Governing Coun- 
cil and a host of friends throughout the land best wishes to 
Principal Dent and to Mrs. Dent, who had so devotedly 
and yet unobtrusively assisted her husband, for the future 
that lay before them. Turning to the new Principal, he 
declared, ‘‘ This is no sinecure to which you have been 
called, but one of the heaviest tasks in the Union. But 
man of faith as you are, we believe that as your day is, 
so will your strength be. We pray that God’s richest 
blessing may be upon you and upon all connected with 
this College.” 
PROFESSOR MATTHEWS 

Professor Matthews said : 

‘“‘T want, at the outset, to express on behalf of the staff 
and students of Fort Hare, our thanks to Dr. Shepherd, 
Chairman of our Governing Council, for having agreed to 
come here to make this momentous announcement. I use 
the word momentous advisedly, for as Dr. Shepherd has 
pointed out, Fort Hare stands on the threshold of great 
developments, and the direction and scale of those develop- 
ments will depend in large measure upon the initiative, the 
energy and the guidance of the Principal of the College. 

“In the second place I want to say to Principal and Mrs. 
Dent that their colleagues on the staff congratulate them 
most heartily upon the signal honour which has been con- 
ferred upon them by the Governing Council. Their 
many years of devoted service to the College justify this 
recognition, and their colleagues wish to assure them of 
their hearty and loyal co-operation in the onerous duties 
which will now devolve upon them. 

“ Prof. and Mrs. Dent have grown up among the African 
people and have no doubt at different times been present 
at African weddings. They will know that amidst the 
rejoicing and the feasting that goes on on such an occasion, 
there always comes a solemn moment when the newly 
married couple is brought before the assembled guests to 
be advised about their responsibilities in the new stage of 
life upon which they have entered. None of us here will 
presume to give you advice about your work because 
your long association with the College has undoubtedly 
made you thoroughly conversant with the history and 
traditions of this College and with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of its founders. But speaking on behalf of the 
millions of Africans and other non-Europeans who are 
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vitally interested in the welfare of Fort Hare and who are 
unfortunately unable to be with us here today, I want to 
say to Principal and Mrs. Dent that we hope that they will 
always bear in mind that the position to which they have 
been appointed is one of a trust on behalf of the non- 
Europeans of this country. One knows that the word 
__ trust has been cheapened in South Africa by the frequency 
with which its fundamental principles have been violated, 
but we are convinced that you will always honour the 
obligations of the high office to which you have been called. 

“We hope that under your guidance the College will 
develop to greater heights ; that more and more Depart- 
ments will be established to widen the scope of the higher 
education given here ; that no effort will be spared to raise 
the standards of the College in every respect ; that the 
doors of the College will be opened to more and more 
students until the day comes when the College will achieve 
full status as an independent University. In all your en- 
deavours for the advancement of higher education among 
non-Europeans you will, I feel sure, have the support of 
the Governing Council, the Senate and students of Fort 
Hare, as well as the support of our many well-wishers 
throughout this land. 

_“ The Governing Council has had under consideration 
the question of the appointment of a successor to Dr. Kerr 
for a fairly long time, during which period they have con- 
sidered applications from many persons from different 
countries. At length they have followed the advice which 
was given to some people on a famous occasion, namely, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.’ As Dr. Skep- 
herd has indicated, your long and devoted service to the 
College has provided you with excellent foundations upon 
which to build and we can only express the hope that you 
will rise to even greater heights in your new aunt of 
labour. 

. ‘The best wishes of all of us go with you in the ten 
responsibility which will be yours in guiding the destiny of 
Fort Hare.” 

THE NEW PRINCIPAL’ s ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Principal Dent, in feelingly acknowledging what had 
been said, declared : 

“‘ Dr. Shepherd, Professor Matthews, Ladies and Gentle- 

men. 

“This is not an occasion on which much, in words, will 
be expected of me, but rather an occasion that calls for a 
simple rededication of myself to the service of this College 
and of all for which it stands. 

‘I do, however, wish to thank you, Dr. Shepherd, and 
you, Professor Matthews, for what you have said in pre- 
senting us, my wife and myself, to the College in our new 
office, and to thank all of you for the way in which that 
presentation has been received. I believe with all my 
mind and heart in this place, in the purposes and hopes of 
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those through whose labours it was founded, and of those 


by whom its development has been guided so far. I 


believe too in the potential of the African people and in 
their inherent capacity to rise to any height achieved by 
any other group. 3 

‘‘ Professor Matthews has stated that if the voice of the 
millions of African people, whose eyes are on this place 
and whose hopes are built on it, could be heard here to-day, 
that voice would say to me that this office is a trust, be- 
stowed on their behalf, and it is as a trust that it is accepted. 
But to you who are students I want to say that you too 
share, with me and all my colleagues on the staff, in that 
trust, and that it is your duty, as it is ours, to use and to 
guard it for the service of those millions, and not for 
selfish ends. 

‘‘T hope that during my term of office here you may find 
happiness and harmony, conducive to sound study, within 
these walls, and that we all, staff and students, may develop 
a sense of co-operation for a common purpose, greater 
than ourselves. We are in the world, and not unmindful of 
its problems and its needs, yet in a sense we are out of the 
world, taking time off to study those problems and those 
needs in an atmosphere which we must keep detached 
from the world’s passions, so that when the time comes for 
us to take our part in the world’s activities, we may do so 
with understanding and with wisdom. 

‘“On behalf of my wife and myself I pledge our service 
to this College ; we will do what may lie within our power 
to preserve within it those freedoms, and those disciplines, 
which are essential to its health, and to find the means for 
its maintenance and growth, and we pray that God may 
grant to us strength and wisdom and grace to meet the 
responsibilities of this bight office.” 

With the singing of “‘ God save the King” and the 
Bantu National Anthem, followed by isd hie a aga the 
proceedings closed.’ 

(Professor Dent, who comes of a‘well-known missionary 
family, was born in Natal, where from his early youth he 
gained first-hand knowledge of the African people and their 
aspirations. Other members of the Dent family who hold 
prominent positions in Native Education are: Mr. S. R. 
Dent, M.Sc., Chief Inspector of Native Education in 
Natal, and Mr. G. R. Dent, M.Sc., a Circuit Inspector 
in the same province. 

Mr. C. P. Dent joined the staff of Fort Hare in 1922 as 
Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry after a distinguished 
career as a student at Rhodes University College, where he 
obtained his B.Sc., and at Natal University College where 
he graduated M.Sc. Under his able and energetic leader- 
ship the teaching of Science at Fort Hare has developed 
to such an extent that there are now full Departments in , 
all the main branches of Science and it is noteworthy that 
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at Fort Hare practically half the number of students take 
degree courses in Science subjects. 

Prof. Dent’s intimate knowledge of the history and tra- 
ditions of the College and of university work and adminis- 
tration will stand him in good stead in the responsible 
position to which he has now been promoted. 
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Mrs. C. P. Dent is a daughter of Rev. G. F. Gale who 
spent many years as a missionary in Zululand. Her 
brother, Dr. G. W. Gale, is the present Secretary for Public 
Health. Prof. and Mrs. Dent have a family of A two 


‘sons and two daughters). 


es 


Native Labour Conditions in Southern Rhodesia 


E are indebted to the African Welfare Bulletin for the 
latest information about the work of the National 
Native Labour Board in Southern Rhodesia which sug- 
gests that it is getting something done. On the 25th 
February of this year the government issued final ‘‘ Indus- 
trial, Commercial and Municipal Native Employment 
Regulations,’ which were based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Board and had been open for inspection and 
objection for fourteen days. 


Wages. Vhe minimum rates of wages for adult male 
African Employees in areas under the jurisdiction of a 
Municipal Council and ten miles beyond, are :— 


Grade 1 35s. per month 
ee © bt - 
ay 3 oe Lee a 
yet EE vig e 
Special Grade AQ0s...-1,, “ 


In areas under the jurisdiction of Town Management 
Boards and ten miles beyond, the minimum rate is 5/- less 
than the above. 

In grade 1, there are automatic increments of 5/- at the 
end of the first and second years. 

There are special rates of pay for junior employees, 
ranging from: 20/- per-month to 25/- per month: 

All employers have: to classify each employee in one of 
the grades by 31st March, 1949. No reduction of pay is 
allowed. Records have tobe kept showing date of employ- 
ment, nature of work, grade, wages and allowances, etc. 
~ In addition to the minimum rates of pay, there is provi- 
sion for a ration allowance of 20/- per month, where rations 
are not supplied ; 5/- per month fuel allowance where 
cooked rations are not supplied, and an allowance for 
accommodation up to 15/- per month when accommoda- 
tion is not provided by the employer. These allowances 
are modified for employees in the special grade and so far 
as accommodation is concerned to employees in receipt of 
wages in excess of 15/-. per month. 


Leave. ‘There is provision for ten days leave on full 
pay, upon the completion of every year of continuous 
service. This is allowed to accumulate to a period not 
exceeding thirty days. 

There is also provision for sick leave. 


Gratuities on Retirement. Every employee who has 
completed twenty years or more continuous service is 
entitled on the termination of his employment to the pay- 
ment of a gratuity of not less than {1 Os. Od. for each com- 
pleted year of continuous service. An employee who has 
completed ten years continuous service, on his retirement 
on the grounds of ill-health, is entitled to a gratuity of not 
less than £1 Os. Od. for each completed year of his continu- 
ous service. 

Overtime. There is provision for overtime pay at the 
rate of time and a half for week days for hours worked in 
excess’ of those specified for various undertakings and 
industries. ‘In the majority of cases the normal working 
week is forty-eight hours. Double time is to be paid for 
Sundays and Public holidays. 

Retrospective Wage Increases. These are laid down for 
those who were in employment on 6th January, 1949. - 
Employee's Monthly Wage Monthly Rate of Wage 
on the 31st December, 1947 Increase. 
or the daie of engagement 
thereafter. 

Less than 70s. Wage to be increased by 5/- 
per month. 
Wage to be increased by 
7s. 6d. per month. 
' Wage to be increased by 10s 
per month. 

The retrospective effect of these increases is from 1st 
May 1948 or the date of engagement, if later. There isa 
stipulation that if increases given to employees after Ist 
January, 1948, equal the above increases, no further in- 
creases of pay are compulsory, but the minimum rates of 
pay as set out for the various grades must be observed. 

Miscellaneous. The regulations cover the issue of pro- 
tective clothing, the appointment of Social Welfare 
Workers in Municipal areas, and the appointment by 
Municipal Councils of committees for consideration of 
summary dismissals. 


708. or more but less than 
~ 130s. : 
130s. or more? ..— 


‘““'No one can stem the tide of time, and sooner or later 
—unless God be on the side of pride and oppression—the 
Native will win his rightful place as a free man in his own 
land,” 

A. H, Watney. 
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Questionnaire on Native Education 


(Circulated by the present Government Commission). 


I.’ What do you consider should be the guiding 
principles and aims of Native Education ? 

2. Is it correct to regard the Native as a separate and 
independent race ? 

3. What do you understand by the “ racial characteris- 

_ tics”’ of the Native ? 

4. What are the special qualities and aptitudes of the 
Native ? 

5. In what way has the social heritage of the Native 
been determined by the characteristics referred to 
above ? 

6. What do you consider the most important changes 
at present taking place in the social conditions of the 
Native ? 

7. In terms of your answers to questions 1-6, please 
give seriatim, your views on the manner in which 
these factors should determine the principles and 
objectives of Native education. 

8. Referring to item 2 of the terms of reference, what 
do you understand by the “future careers’’ of the 
Native in South Africa ? 

9, (1) What do you consider the chief defects of the 
present system of— 

(a) primary schools ; 

(b) secondary schools ; 

(c) industrial schools ; 

(d) teacher training colleges; and 
(e) university training. 

(2) What measures do you suggest for effecting the 
necessary changes with special reference to the 
content and form of the syllabuses ? 

(3) To what extent do these measures agree with the 
general principles you have recommended in answer 
to questions 1-7 above? 

10. What, in your opinion, should be the place and 
nature of religious education in the curriculum ? 

11, What, in your opinion, should be the place and 
nature of manual training in Native Schools, especial- 
ly with regard to— 

(1) the use the Native, after leaving school, makes of 
his manual training ; and 

(2) the transfer of skills acquired in school to the 
Native community ? 

12. Do you regard the organization of the present— 

(1) primary schools ; 

(2) secondary schools ;" 

(3) industrial schools ; 

(4) teacher training colleges ; 
(5) university training 


as satisfactory, considered from the viewpoint of— 

(a) selection and admission of pupils ; 

(b) co-ordination of schools ; 

(c) duration of complete school courses ; 

(d) the réle which these courses are called upon to 
play in the life of the Native ; 

(e) school attendance ; 

(f) the school calendar ; 

(g) examinations ; 

(h) qualifications, race and sex of teachers ; 

(i) methods ; 

(j) inspection ; 

(k) boarding facilities. 

13. Is the administration of the present— 

(1) primary schools ; 

(2) secondary schools ; 

(3) industrial schools ; 

(4) teacher training colleges ; and 

(5) university training ; 

satisfactory considered from the viewpoint of— 

(a) the establishment of schools ; 

(b) the effective distribution of schools ; 

(c) local controi of schools ; 

(d) control of teachers (conditions of service and 
discipline) ; 

(e) provision of school requisites ; 

(f) buildings ; 

(g) fees ; 

(h) procedure for the payment of teachers. 

14. What is your opinion concerning control of schools 
by the provincial education deRARTRER bearing in 
mind— : 

(1) the desirability or echo of practice, regu- 
lations and syllabuses ; 

(2) the geographic and ethnic distribution of the 
Native peoples ; 

(3) differences between the provinces in respect of 
pensions, leave privileges, school requisites, etc. 

15. What are your views as to the basis on which 
Native education should be financed, having regard 
to the share which the administration (Union and 
Provincial), the churches or missionary societies, and 
the Native himself should have therein ? 

16. What are your views concerning the following 
points which may have been dealt with incidentally 
under previous headings, but which seem to merit 
specific attention :— 

(1) Adult education. 
(2) The desirability of differentiating jee the 
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education given in different areas (Native reserves, 
rural areas and urban areas). 

(3) The education and preparation of chiefs and 
leaders. 

(4) Continuation.study facilities for teachers, in- 
cluding libraries. ~~ . 

(5) The desirability of Government, community, 
tribal and church schools in regard to subsidies. 

(6) Compulsory education in general or in specific 
areas. pip 

(7) The training of Natives to occupy responsible 
positions in their own communities. 

(8) The co-ordination of work of an educational 
nature carried out by State departments (e.g. 
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Health, Native Affairs, Social Welfare, Justice). 
(9) The education of leaders and the task of the 
university in this respect. 
(10) The use of the mother tongue as medium of 
instruction. 
(11) The future rdle of Native languages in educa- 
tion and the community. 
(12) The possible grouping or amalgamation of 
Native languages. 
(13) The place of the official languages in the Native 
school curriculum. 
(14) The relapse into illiteracy—its incidence and 
prevention. 
17. Any other matter you wish to raise. 


A Monumental Work on Race Relations 


HE racial situation in South Africa is so complex, the 
mass of facts and figures bearing on it so enormous, 

the literature so great and growing, that for a considerable 
time the need has been felt for a comprehensive volume 
that would survey this wide and ever-changing field and 
bring together the most significant data. Great social 
changes have been passing over South Africa in recent 


_. years, partly owing to mass movements of all sections of 


the population from rural places to the towns, partly owing 
to increasing industrialisation in various quarters of the 
land, and partly because of the quickening influence of 
war conditions. 

Through generous donations, chiefly from individuals, 
it has been possible for the Institute of Race Relations to 
publish-a volume* in which has been gathered together 
“a wealth of information which will help the discerning 
reader to understand the nature of all these changes and 
perhaps to perceive the new racial pattern which they are 
weaving in South Africa’s multi-racial society.”’ 

The subjects covered indicate the monumental nature 
of this volume of almost eight hundred large pages. 
General Introduction (J. D. Rheinallt Jones) ; 

Population (H. Sonnabend) ; 

Government and Administration (Edgar H. Brookes) ; 

The Law and Its Administration (H. J. Simons) ; 

Labour (Sheila T. van der Horst) ; 

Trade Unions (H. J. Simons) ; 

Land and Agriculture in the Native Reserves (Edward 
Roux) ; 

Land and Agriculture Outside the Reserves (A. M. 
Keppel-Jones) ; 

Indian Land Legislation (Maurice Webb) ; 


*Handbook on Race Relations in South Africa, Edited By Ellen 
Hellman and Leah Abrahams. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, Cape Town: 42/-). 


Indian Agriculture (Department of Agriculture, Natal 
University) ; 

Urban Areas (Ellen Hellman) ; 

The Pass Laws (Ellison Kahn) ; 

Taxation (P. H. Guenault and J. N. Reedman) ; 

The National Income and the non-European (Department 
of Economics, Natal University) ; . 

Non-European Education (P. A. W. Cook) ; 

Health Services (George W. Gale) ; 

Social Welfare (J. D. Rheinallt Jones) ; 

Physical Education, Sport and Recreation (E. Jokl) ; 

Non-European Co-operative Societies (N. M. Franklin); 

The Non-European Press (A. J. Friedgut) ; 

Politics (R. M. de Villiers) ; 

The Non-European War Record in South Africa (S. 
Horwitz) ; 

African Religion (S. M. Mokitimi) ; 

Religion among Indians in South Africa (V. Sikari Naidoo); 

Religion of the Cape Malays (David Lewis) ; 

African Literature (R. H. W. Shepherd) ; 

Literature of South African Indians (P. S. Joshi) ; 

Literature of the Cape Coloured (Iris A. Clinton) ; 

African Music (Percival R. Kirby) ; 

South African Bantu Arts and Crafts (E. M. Shaw) ; 

Cape Malay Arts and Crafts (David Lewis) ; 

Inter-Racial Co-operation (Quintin Whyte) ; 

Race Attitudes (I. D. Macrone) ; 

The High Commission Territories (Hugh Ashton) ; 

The Mandated Territory of South-West Africa (G. V. O. 
Bulkeley). 

It is obvious that in such a range of subjects some parts 
will be quickly out of date. But even so, it is equally 
clear that here is a volume that will be constantly referred 
to by all—statesman, student, publicist and general reader- 
who wish to understand and contribute towards a solution 
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of racial problems in South Africa. One of the greatest if used as widely as it ought to be, will be influential in 


enemies of racial peace in our land is ignorance of the 
actual facts of the situation. This encyclopaedic volume, 


dissipating such lack of knowledge. 


Mr. D. A. Hunter, F.R.S.G.S. 


(Address by Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd at the Memorial Service held at Lovedale). 


N the passing away of Mr. David Alexander Hunter, 
Lovedale has lost one of its most notable figures. Mr. 
Hunter joined the staff of this Institution so long ago as 
February 1894, so that for fifty-five years his life has been 
associated with this place. Before coming here he was 
engaged in business and had travelled widely, to such 
countries as Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, the United States and Canada. Also 
before coming to Lovedale he made a tour through South- 
ern Africa, visiting what are now the four Provinces and 
also Bechuanaland and Basutoland. During that tour he 
came to the conclusion that one of the greatest needs of the 
African people was for medical services. As part of his 
education he had taken a short medical course. Dr. 
Stewart, who was then Principal of Lovedale, turned Mr. 
Hunter’s attention to Lovedale at which medical work had 
been done, but without a hospital being established. 

Mr. Hunter threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
task of collecting funds for the opening of a hospital in 
Lovedale. He pleaded the cause in Britain and South 
Africa, so that by 1895 he had sufficient money on hand to 
permit of a beginning being made. He was also successful 
in obtaining a doctor and matron who gave their services, 
as he did himself, without fee or reward. In 1898 the 
Victoria Hospital was opened by the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony; it was the first mission hospital in the 
Colony. Mr. Hunter was appointed its honorary secretary 
and he held this office for forty years. At the time of his 
retirement in 1938, an African doctor declared, ‘‘ Hund- 
reds of thousands have passed through the Hospital and 
benefited from Mr. Hunter’s love of humanity, which had 
in it no desire for reward or praise.” 

Dr. Neil Macvicar became Medical Superintendent in 
1902, and for thirty-five years the two men worked to- 
gether in daily co-operation. They saw the hospital 
extended seven times, until it had one hundred and seventy- 
five beds or cots, and they also came to see their work 
embrace the Macvicar Tuberculosis Hospital with an- 
other one hundred beds. 

_ Both Dr. Macvicar and Mr. Hunter were greatly in- 
terested in the training of African girls and women as 
nurses. Amid many difficulties they saw this work estab- 
lished, so that to-day we have among our buildings the 
David Hunter Training School for Nurses, and Lovedale 


has a long record of outstanding service in the sphere of 
non-European nursing. 

In 1901 Dr. Stewart asked Mr. Hunter to edit for one 
year the Lovedale monthly magazine, The Christian 
Express. He held the editorship till 1932, and saw the 
magazine become The South African Outlook with wide — 
influence in South Africa and beyond. 

Mr. Hunter was greatly interested in industrial work for 
Africans. ‘Throughout his career he advocated the develop- 
ment of village industries, and towards their establishment 
he often made proposals and experiments. 

These were his principal lines of service, but he assisted 
in countless other ways. He was secretary of various 
bodies, notably of the Lovedale Education Board and later 
of the Institution’s Governing Council. He was treasurer 
of numerous funds, so that at one time he confessed that 
he had fourteen different bank accounts. 

Another enthusiasm was for tree planting. Lovedale’s 
avenues owe much to his concern in this connection and to 
the knowledge and interest he communicated to others. 

Many patients in the hospitals and students whom Mr. 
Hunter casually met will remember him as the one who 
in late years offered them little tracts, in the vernacular or 
in English, urging them to the acceptance of the- Gospel 
message. Here indeed was Mr. Hunter’s paramount 
interest. He had been won in early days for the Kingdom 
and his faith remained simple and earnest throughout the 
years. No greater joy did he know than to bring others to 
the light that had illumined his own way. His work for 
the Lovedale Congregation as an elder, his work as a 
preacher in the days of his prime, his enthusiasm for the 
distribution of literature through the Lovedale caravan 
and in other ways, his efforts on behalf of the Pocket 
Testament League and the Scripture Union, his pession 
for Christian unity—all these and other activities told that 
he had a single aim—the extension of the Kingdom of the 
Master whose he was and whom he sought to serve. He 
had an intensely practical mind, he had the keenness of the 
business man, he knew human life at its best and at its 
worst, but all his knowledge and experience were directed 
to the twin-ends—the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. 

Mr. Hunter was never robust in health, but he had the 
inestimable benefit of a home where he. was.understood, 
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sheltered and loved. While he was making a great and 
varied contribution to the life of the Non-European people 
of South Africa, he did it in the setting of one of the most 
gracious and hospitable of homes. In recent years too he 
was cheered by the contribution being made to African life 
and understanding through the work of his daughter, Mrs. 
Monica Wilson. Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Wilson know 
to-day the sadness of bereavement mingled with a thousand 
gracious memories. To them the affectionate sympathy 
of a great multitude goes out. To this sympathy is added 
that of the Lovedale community which Mr. Hunter served 
with such single-hearted faithfulness for over half a cen- 


tury. 


\ 


T its meeting on the 5th April the Council’s Action 
Committee approved the preliminary plans sub- 
mitted by the Secretary and Johannesburg committee for 
the holding of the biennial Council meeting in Johannes- 
burg in July. The meetings will take place at St. Peter’s 
College, Rosettenville, where the Executive Committee 
will meet on the morning of Saturday, 9th July. Sunday, 
July 10th, will be regarded as Conference Sunday. Mon- 
day 11th to Wednesday 13th will be given up to an import- 
ant Conference on “ The Christian Citizen in a Multi- 
racial Society.” ‘The Council will meet on the afternoon 
of Wednesday 13th July and the morning of the 14th. 

The proposed Conference will seek to follow up the 
Resolutions of the Churches with respect to race relations 
in South Africa, and the refusal of the Prime Minister to 
receive a deputation on the matter. It is recognised that 
what is now required is a clear and bold statement on the 
part of the Christian forces of this country with respect to 
the duty of the Christian Citizen in such a society as ours. 
As one committee has put it: ““ The Findings should not 
take the form of a series of resolutions but rather a unified 
statement... We do not wish to answer any charges, but to 
issue a clear positive statement of belief concerning Chris- 
tian life in South Africa.” It is hoped that such a statement 
will be produced by the Conference, and followed by a 
report containing the papers delivered. 

Christian Education. The South African Sunday 
School Association, the South African unit of the World 
Council of Christian Education, writes to say that the 
World Council will hold its 13th Convention in Toronto 
from the 10th to the 16th August, 1950. A preliminary 
quota of forty delegates has been granted to South Africa, 
and the Association is exploring the possibility of gather- 
ing together the South African delegation, and with this in 
mind has written to various denominations in the Union 
allocating a quota of the delegates to each. 
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[Mr. Hunter played an active part also in the earliest begin- 
nings of the Students’ Christian Association . in South 
Africa. ‘The embryo of this now mature movement was a 
Student Volunteer Movement started in 1894 at a con- 
ference at Wellington on the initiative of Dr. Andrew 
Murray and Miss A. P. Ferguson (of the Huguenot 
College). Mr. Hunter was its first travelling secretary 
and spread its message as he went about the country. 
Two years later, when Donald Fraser, then on his way to 
Nyasaland, toured the colleges of South Africa and the 
S.C.A. was founded, the infant Student Volunteer Move- 
ment was merged in it.—O.B.B.] 


Christian Council Notes 


The Call to the Convention appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY LECTURESHIP 

On October 12th this year the Most Reverend Dr. G. 
H. Clayton, Archbishop of Cape Town, will deliver the 
inaugural lecture in a new venture connected with the 
Department of Divinity at Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown. The Department of Divinity was itself a 
great experiment in South Africa when it was established 
at the beginning of 1947 to afford a measure of common 
training for the Anglican and Free Church ministries— 
the first project of its kind among the English-speaking 
Churches of the country. Now the Churches of Christ in 
America have, through their South African work, offered 
to finance for the first three years an annual lectureship on 
Christian Unity, to be known as the “‘ Peter Ainslie Memo- 
rial Lecture,” as a commemorative tribute to the life-long 
work for the re-union of the Christian Churches under- 
taken by Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, a distinguished 
minister of the Church of the Disciples:of Christ. 

In the terms of the lectureship, drawn up by the con- 
trolling committee on which the Christian Council of 
South Africa is represented, the lecture will be designed to 
promote “Christian Unity and understanding of the 
Ecumenical Church. It shall be proper, however, to 
discuss other topics such as Christian Missions, the impact 
of the Church on Social and Political Life, or other similar 
themes, provided these are related to the main subject of 
the lecture, and that it maintains the desirability of Chris- 
tian Unity in order to secure the maximum effectiveness of 
the Church’s witness.’ 

An Article... The April number of the International 
Review of Missions, according to an advance notice, con- 
tains an important article on “‘ Spiritual Priorities in Me- 
dical Missions”? by Dr. Frank Lake of the Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, S. India. He discusses three 
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spheres in which changes affecting medical missions may 
take place. Of the first, ‘‘ changes within the science and 
practice of medicine itself,’’ Dr. Lake is critical of “‘ our 
response to the recent important advances in tropical 
hygiene and preventive medicine.’ ‘‘ It is a scandal that 
church members in the younger churches which we serve 
should be so infested with parasites and so under-nourish- 
ed as to make responsiveness, initiative or drive a physio- 
logical impossibility. .. It is self-evident that we should 
centre more of our activities in preventive medicine and 
hygiene, even at the expense of the less radical curative 
work.” : 

Of the second sphere of change, ‘‘ the social and politi- 
cal environment in which we work,’’ Dr. Lake declares 
that ‘those who engaged in medical missions used to be 
regarded as benefactors. With implacable hate and 
intensity, the Communist now declares that they are male- 
factors. The vital point is this: the churches which we 
serve must now be prepared to pass from an era of undue 
protection to one, probably, of unprecedented persecution, 
It is fundamental that they be spiritually prepared for this. 
As far as the young people are concerned, those especially 
who work in our hospitals, it is essential that their spiritual 
life become a first-hand reality. . . 
pulling their weight spiritually, they are only a vulnerable 
and dangerous target, a menace to the Church to which 
they do not fully belong.” 

That brings him to the third sphere of change, “our 
own physical resources in relation to our present commit- 
ments.” He recognises that ‘‘the terrible pressure of 
great numbers of patients makes the pattern of full Chris- 
tian healing, in which body, mind, and spirit may share, 
incredibly difficult to achieve.’ He recalls the efforts of a 
mission secretary to get the staff of one hospital to consider 
the spiritual priorities: “‘ We as good as threw the ques- 
tion back at him. How do you doit? Do we say to the 
last two hundred patients who, because of greater infirmity 
took longer to crawl the weary road to the hospital, ‘‘ Sorry, 
no more to-day; the priorities of the Kingdom of God 
must be observed. I have a nurses’ Bible class to take ?” 
But he finds the clue to realignment in Christ Himself, 
‘“the medical missionary’s Prototype,’ Who ‘‘ was of 
value to God, because he achieved what the Father had 
planned for Him, no more, no less. Among the many 
good and right and noble things which He might have 
done, and which men pressed Him earnestly to do, the 
Lord Jesus Christ limited Himself to that very small 
selection which God had planned for Him, for daily 
performance during the three years of His active ministry.”’ 
It is ‘‘ this inner consciousness of Christ, His intent God- 
ward-looking and obedience’’ which gives the guiding 
clue. ‘‘ We need:the prayers of all faithful people,” Dr. 
Lake insists, “that we may no longer blunder through 
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this maze of competing challenges, opportunities, appeals 
and opinions, spend time no longer indulging our own pet 
enthusiasms, demanding scope for the exercise of our 
human abilities, but, being willing to do His will, may 
direct our mental gaze upon Him from Whom alone we 
shall learn His pattern for our daily lives.” 

Anda Book. ,...Those who are acquainted with the 
writing of Norman Goodall in the International Review of 
Missions, which he edits, will look forward to reading a 
book of his just published by the Independent Press under 
the title ‘‘ One Man’s Testimony.’ Explaining how he 
came to write the book Mr. Goodall says: ‘‘ This book 
is an answer to a question put to me by friends in many 
parts of the world: ‘ How can we keep our hold on the 
Faith while so many things seem to be going from bad to 
worse ?’ ‘Towards the end of 1947, just as I was leaving 
England on a 40,000 mile journey, Dr. Sidney Berry con- 
fronted me with this same question and asked if I would 
write down the answer. The question has proved too 
insistent to ignore, and this is my answer—or rather it 
tries to say not how I have kept hold on the Faith but how 
the Faith has kept its hold on me through two world wars 
and their aftermath. As I could only answer the question 
in personal terms, I have had to indulge in some reminis- 
cences ; but to this thread of testimony I have added other 
things—some reflections on the meaning of history, on the 
significance of the Church, on my understanding of Chris- 
tian vocation, on disappointment and sorrow and the 
mysteries of sin and death. I have touched on the way in 
which some of the ‘humanities’ have proved means of 
Grace, and to the testimony of a great multitude which no 
man can number I have added my word of love and grati- 
tude for Jesus Christ !”’ 

The published price of the book is 6/-. 

5.G.P. 


A zealous Missionary Secretary. 

After nearly twenty-four years as Missionary Secretary 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of the Orange Free State, 
the Rev. J. G. Strydom has recently laid down his task. 
An ardent Student Volunteer in his college days, Mr. 
Strydom served with great devotion inthe difficult pioneer- 
ing work of his churchin Nigeria until compelled to return 
to his home-land on grounds of ill-health. Soon after- 
wards he found full scope for his missionary fervour as 
secretary for all the missions of his church, and under his 
enthusiastic leadership there has been very striking pro- 
gress—as noted in one of our recent issues. His name as 
a man who lived for the one great purpose of the evangeli- 
sation of Africa—aided most ably and devotedly, be it 
added, by Mrs. Strydom—will not be forgotten, for it was 
given to the African Training College which his church 
founded some years ago in Bloemfontein. 
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Sursum Corda 


BE AMBITIOUS. 


HE word “ ambitious’ has commonly an unpleasant 
sound because it has so many unpleasant associations. 
In its origin it was free of those, for in the Latin it meant at 
first the perfectly normal and legitimate action of a man 
going round to canvass support in seeking honourable 
office in the service of the state. But, understandably 
enough, it soon lost toneandcame to describe the familiar 
_ human. frailty of seeking personal honour and aggrandise- 
ment, of striving for high position at the expense of others. 
In this sense Wolsey’s words to Thomas Cromwell are 
_ familiar and memorable :— 


““] charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


But in itself it is a neutral word, the favourable or repug- 
_ nant meaning of which is decided by the object with which 
it is connected. 


Much the same is true of the Greek word, (“ philoti- 
moumai,”’) though its etymology is different. Literally it 
means to love and seek after honour, or, in a secondary 
usage, to strive eagerly or emulously to do something 
noble. This word, too, soon acquired a less reputable 
meaning and came to signify self-esteem or pride over one’s 
position or wealth. 


The margin of the Revised Version of the English Bible 
has done us a service by revealing that this word is used 
three times in the New Testament, on each occasion by 
St. Paul in writing to his friends. It may at first seem a 
little surprising that the man who, more than any other 
that we know of, approached most nearly to the Glorious 
One who “ made himself of no reputation,’’ should like to 
use this word, undeterred_by its baser connotation. Per- 
haps he wanted to rescue it from its low estate and set it 
free to do good—much as General Booth did in another 
connection when, we are told, he defended his soldiers 
from the charge of degrading the Gospel because they took 
the latest street tunes and put religious words to them, by 
saying that he did not see why the Devil should have a 
monopoly of all the best tunes, 


St. Paul’s three suggestions as to objects towards the 
attainment of which ambition is a Christian duty are 
worthy of attention and self-applied thought. To his 
friends in Corinth, where selfish ambition was a serious 
mischief in the church, he writes ‘‘ We are ambitious to be 
well-pleasing to Him.” To the Thessalonians he sends 
an urgent exhortation that they “‘ should be ambitious to 
be quiet, and to do their own business, and to work with 
their hands.”’ And, thirdly, to the Romans he opens his 
heart’s secrets and discloses that he was ‘‘ ambitious so to 
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preach the gospel not where Christ was already) named, 
that he might not build upon another man’s foundation.”’ 
Here, then, are three clearly defined objects demanding 
not merely the easy assent but the ardent ambition of 
Christ’s followers—to seek in all things the Master’s 
approval, to learn His quiet self-discipline, and to reach 
those who have never had a chance of knowing Him (and 
they may be much nearer home:-than we are apt to think). 
These, at least, are not ambitions to “‘ fling away.” 


Lewis Hertslet 


An unusually active life, compact with varied and un- 
discourageable service of his fellow men, has ended here 
with the recent passing of Dr. Lewis Hertslet at the age of 
seventy-one. He had many gifts, not least an active and 
resourceful mind which led him to find outlets for service 
in many directions and in various capacities. He came to 
South Africa first as a missionary doctor in the service of 
the South Africa General Mission and developed a 
vigorous work at Ntabamhlope in Natal. Later he found 
a wider sphere of service for Africans as a medical officer 
on the Gold Mines. During the 1914-1918 war he served 
in the S.A.M.C. and was one of the few to be saved from 
the ill-fated Mendi. After the war he returned to the 
Rand, but later again took charge of a mission station, this 
time near Harding in the south of Natal. After retiring 
from active practice he was for a time Superintendent of 
the New Somerset Hospital in Cape Town, where he four d 
an opportunity of serving the Coloured people. All 
through his very full life of healing bodies and souls he 
was busy with his pen and in a rich collaboration with his 
gifted wife produced text-books on health for African 
schools, a first-rate book on the Care of Children (which 
is to-day widely circulated in at least four Central African 
languages), and a stream of pithy common-sense articles on 
a wide range of subjects in all sorts of papers. Asa preacher 
of health for soul and body he reached an immense number 
of people of all races. Not the least of his setvices to his 
fellow-men was the brief daily health talk which he per- 
suaded the South African Broadcasting Corporation to 
introduce and which he himself gave for some years. It 
was the sort of thing that he did extremely well. His last 
publication was a guide-book for Africans coming to the 
town from the ccuntry, and his last lectures were a course 
under Red Cross auspices for Coloured Students. 


God cares more for one human soul than for all 
the worlds that make their orderly pilgrimages 
across the awe-inspiring high-ways of immensity. 

—F, D. McKeehan. 
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Our Readers’ Views 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook., 

Sit,—As a member of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, charged with continuing the 
policy of the first meeting of the World Council in Amster- 
dam some months ago, one is at a distinct loss to know just 
how best to serve the constituent members of the World 
Council in one’s own country as well as disseminate useful 
information with regard to the aims and policy of that 
Council in wider circles. This is the more the case where 
the undersigned will not be in a position to attend the 
annual meeting of the Central Committee due to take place 
at Chichester in England from the 9th to the 15th of July 
next. 

To the first meeting of the World Council last year the 
Church and the secular press gave a good deal of publicity. 
Not till 1953 will another plenary meeting be held, so that 
the problem naturally presents itself as to how contacts 
can be made, sustained and extended during the inter- 
vening years. ‘The South African Churches represented 
at the Amsterdam meeting were the Church of the Pro- 
vince, by the Bishop of Kimberley, the Methodist Church 
of S.A., by the Rev. F. H. Kirkby, the Nederd. Hervormde 
Kerk, by the Rev. T. F. J. Dreyer, the Presbyterian 
Church of S.A. by Dr. A. Kerr, and the D.R.C. of the 
Transvaal, by the undersigned. Any further bodies 
desiring information or affiliation should address their re- 
quests directly to the Secretary of the W.C.C., Dr. W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft, Route de Malagnou 17, Geneve, Switzer- 
land. 

In the meantime the undersigned would, through the 
medium of your valuable journal, express the desire that 
representatives of constituent Churches of the World 
Council in Southern and Central Africa might contact 
him on the general problem of how we can share each 
others’ views or utilise each others’ offices towards the 
ecumenical ideal. Especially are we desirous of ascer- 
taining : 

1. Exactly what literature the various representatives 
of affiliated bodies are receiving from W. C. C. head- 
quarters. 

2. Whether through personal contact, correspondence 
or periodical items in the Church and general press we 
shall best be able to realise the ideals for which the World 
Council stands. 

As you have from time to time drawn the attention of 
your readers to the official reports of the Amsterdam meet- 
ing, the 90 page publication of the S.C.M. and Bishop 
Leslie Newbiggin’s excellent contribution The Reunion 
of the Church (March issue, pp. 43 and 47), we can but 
endorse your desire that these and other statements may 
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exert their influence. Also that they may contribute to 
the linking up of many more of the older and younger 
Churches in our sub-Continent with the World Council. 
It may also be of interest to know that the official film of 
the Amsterdam Assembly is now available. It runs for 
27 minutes and is obtainable in a sound as well as a silent 
version. It can be bought outright for £13 the sound and 
£8 10s. the silent copy, or hired at 7/6 per night. In all 
cases applications should be directed to Religious Films 
Ltd., 6 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Yours gratefully, 


Stellenbosch, C.P. G. B. A. GERDENER. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


At Thy white table, Lord, now spread 
With but the wine and with the bread, 
With holy joy lift I my head, 

My Lord and God. 


Thy broken body here I see, 

Thy blood so freely shed for me, 

And humbly give I thanks to Thee, 
My Lord and God. 


I take the bread, I take the wine 

And feast my soul on Love divine 

That took my guilt and made it thine, 
My Lord and God. 


Thy sacramental grace impart 

To guide and guard my wavering heart, 

Bidding all doubts and fears depart, 
My Lord and God. 


Lord, send me from Thy table strong 
To do the right and fight the wrong, 
Ever to sing the victor’s song, 

My Lord and God. 


So press I on ’gainst storm and tide 

Assured Thou wilt my all provide 

And bring me to the other side, 
My Lord and God. 


Pleasures untold await me there 
Amid bright scenes, companions fair, 
With One, but One beyond compare, 
My Lord and God. 
Edinburgh. David A. McDonald, 


He that takes away reason to make way for reve- 
lation, puts out the light of both. 
—John Locke. 
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New Books 


Where Aloes Flame—Principal Shepherd of Lovedale. 

(Lutterworth Press. 10/6 net.) ; 

_To read a book written by one who has had the privilege 
of intimate contact with the African Peoples in their home 
surroundings, is surely to experience a violent attack of 
nostalgia, if the reader has had the same privilege though 
from the angle of a trading station, while the author des- 
cribes the experiences of a Scottish Missionary. 


Of the many problems South Africa has to face, in 
common with other countries, largely as a result of the 
torment of war, surely our Race Relations problem is one 
of the most urgent. ‘That Race Relations are deteriorating 
in South Africa cannot be denied and those who refuse to 
see and admit this process of deterioration can only be 
those who will not see, or those who are too absorbed in 
their own small circle and are just not interested. 


Far be it from us to urge upon the Government of the 
day yet another commission but we suggest in all serious- 
ness that a Commission of Enquiry should be set up, with 
very carefully selected personnel, to investigate Race 
Relations, determine whether or not the position is dete- 
riorating, and if so, to make recommendations to arrest 

_the downward trend and set it on the upward grade. 


Many books have been written on South African Native 
Life but most of them are scientific treatises dealing with 
customs, language etc., few if any of which are read outside 
University circles. It has been comforting therefore, to 
see a break-away from the work of research scholars and to 
find such books as Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country and 
now Shepherd’s Where Aloes Flame being written for a 
wider public. There can be little doubt that the admir- 
able qualities of the Native African are a closed book to 
thousands of European South Africans, many of whom 
speak with authoritative voice of the “ Kafir’’ of whom 
they know nothing. 

In Where Aloes Flame Dr. Shepherd gives us true-to- 
life word pictures of the African in his home surroundings. 
His profound understanding of the Native mind is shown 
especially by his graphic sketches of life in the young 
Christian communities. He readily recognises their poten- 
tialities which are soon found employment in the 
service of the Church. An obvious parallel can be 
drawn with the trials of the small churches in Tembuland 
and the relentless efforts of the earliest missionaries in 
Southern Africa, on whom the writer is an authority. Short 
well-written biographies of these early pioneers from 
Georg Schmidt (1737) to Thomson, Bennie, Ross and 
Livingstone, are a valuable feature of the book. 

It is far from sufficient that such books ‘“‘ should be 
widely read by missionaries and civil administrators ” or 


that “‘ every missionary candidate and missionary in the 
African field should read,’ to quote the usual review. 
These people, if they are interested in their vocation, will 
read them anyway. Such books must be published at a 
price which will make them readily available to European 
South Africa in both official languages of South Africa, 
even if it involves subsidization. As one goes about the 
country one is appalled at the colossal ignorance of what 
are usually described as ‘‘ well educated’ people, about such 
places as Lovedale and the South African Native College 
at Fort Hare. This ignorance breeds hostility to what is 
in fact a national obligation, for it has to be stated quite 
plainly that it is the duty of South Africa as a Christian 
nation to evangelise and educate its African peoples. 
Grants of money from Scotland and elsewhere should in 
1949 be a thing of the past. If South Africa in all its 
dealings with its Native population, builds its practice on 
what Lord Cromer called ‘‘the granite bedrock of the 
Christian moral code,” it need have no fear of communism, 
for communism can only breed and flourish in conditions 
of discontent and chaos. 


We hope that Where Aloes Flame or at any rate sections 
of it, will eventually appear in a cheaper format and be 
made readily available through all agencies working for 
better race relations in South Africa. 

A.D.M. 


* * * 1k 


Mapupula: The One Who Touches, by Florence 
M. Blaxall (S.P.G., London.) 


The work for the blind and deaf carried on by the Rev. 
Arthur W. Blaxall and his wife is well known throughout 
South Africa. In this little volume we have one of the 
life-stories from among those they have helped. Rad- 
cliffe or Mapupula (the one who touches) came to them 
when about twelve years of age, with the extraordinary 
disabilities of being blind, deaf, dumb and practically 
helpless. ‘To-day at twenty-one, thanks to Mrs. Blaxall’s 
infinitely patient love and tuition, he can do much for 
himself and others, and can even speak. The book gives 
a modest but moving account of the educational process. 
It 1s an enchanting tale, holding the attention of the reader 
from the first page to the last. We trust it will have the 
widest possible circulation, for the story of how the s‘lence 
and darkness of this African boy were penetrated is one of 
the brightest pages in the life of South Africa at the pre- 
sent time. One lays down the book with kindly, admiring 
thoughts of Mapupula, and no less so of his teacher. The 
volume may be had from any bookseller, or direct from 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal, 
at the price of 4/- post free. 
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How Came Our Faith. A study of the Religion of Israel 
and its significance for the modern World, by W. A. L. 
Elmslie, Westminster College. Cambridge. (Cambridge 
University Press. 25/-). 

The book is addressed to the general reader who takes a 
responsible interest in his own life, and also to the student, 
for whom there are copious foot notes. 

Contents —- 

Part I. The Old Testament To-day. 

Four chapters conclude with one on “ The Bible as 
Sacred Scripture.” 

Part II. The Religion of the Hebrews. 

We have a description of their early nomadic life, customs 
and beliefs, of the gods of Canaan, concluding with a 
chapter on ‘‘ Jehovah ; God of Israel.” 

Part III. The Faith of the Prophets. 

A chapter on Hebrew Puritans is followed by seven on 
the Prophets—the men of God. The first is Moses, 


man of marvellous influence, who wrote his name on 


History without leaving a book. 

There follow Samuel and Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the later Prophets, each with some further 
message for his time and for all time. ‘Two chapters,—on 
Wisdom, and on Power. 

“In outward form this work is a study of Hebrew reli- 
gion ; but its primary purpose is seen in the underlying 
argument that its subject is profoundly relevant to present 
issues, social and personal.”’ 

A striking parallel is drawn between the history of Israel 
before the captivity, and the history of modern times. In 
many trenchant passages the writer bemoans the sad trend 
that led to the tragedy of the past fifty years. 

Referring to the iron hold that Nazi teachings took upon 
youth, he speaks of our weak presentation of the Christian 
religion. Why does the trumpet give forth an uncertain 
sound? Where does the fault lie that essential Christian 
belief is so widely unknown, so bewilderingly presented 
and so feebly held? Many times he insists that we need 
to give more earnest heed to the teachings of Christianity 
and of science. 

‘* Western civilisation has talked itself into an insanity 
of confusion on the great spiritual-moral issues, until there 
is no sure vision of the loathsomeness of Evil and the 
beauty of Goodness—with terrible consequences, social 
and personal.”’ 

The book has in it the tang of the Prophets, the Men of 
God who had no doubt about Him as ultimate Reality,— 
Righteousness (orderliness), Justice, Mercy, Truth and 
Love-—‘‘ the men who, because of their integrity and 
self-sacrifice, and their vision of Infinite Love on the 
throne of the universe, chose for themselves the way of the 
Cross, the Way of the Redeemer.”’ 

In a striking paragraph a conversation is imagined be- 
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tween the men of God and the Greek philosophers, Plato 


and Aristotle. 
Hebrews: On what subject are you intent ? 
Greeks: We were discussing the relation of the Finite 
to the Infinite, and in what sense Knowledge of 
Final Reality is obtainable by man. 


Isaiah: The fullness of the whole earth is His glory. 
Jeremiah: Am Ia God of the near, and not also of the — 
far? 


The Poet Prophet: God, beside whom there is no other, 
hath spoken unto His servant, saying, “I, the Lord, 
have called thee in righteousness.”’ 

The Greeks : 


You urge the metaphysical identity of — 


Virtue and Being. Discourse to us, we pren you, after 


the manner of your race. 

Professor Elmslie clears up for the reader many difficul- 
ties with regard to the Bible, so that the pure gold of 
Truth shines out. 

He makes clear the continuity i in method of God’s 


dealings with men, Who was mediated through personality 


then, as He is to- ia He is supremely in Jesus Christ, 
for all time. 


The book closes with a heectcnuae passage with regard — 


to the multitudes of imperfect men and women who are not 
prophets, but who follow in their wake. They hold on in 
the path of duty—the Way of Life,—in spite of weariness, 
disappointment and pain. At times they even break into 


song, although they feel they have no notion whither they 


are bound. 


K.W.D. 


* * * * 


Some Venda Folk-tales, by G. P. Lestrade, (Lovedale 

Press, 3/-). 

Professor Lestrade has recorded seventeen typical and 
entertaining folk-stories current among the Venda people, 
with the vernacular and an English translation in parallel 
Originally published in cyclostyled form at the 
University of Cape Town, they have been re-edited for 
more permanent reproduction in this attractive book, 
The great value of the work for students of the Venda 
language has been much enhanced by a number of admir- 
able linguistic notes at the end, but the tales are also engag- 
ing in themselves and anybody can enjoy them. 


columns. 


* Bs * * 


Luke’s Portrait of Jesus, by ring Martin, D.D., 

(S.C.M. Press, 128 pp., 6/-). 

This is not mndeher commentary but rather an inter- 
pretative companion to the gospel which Renan described 
as ‘‘ the most beautiful book in the world.” It is going to 
help a great many people, for it is a model of its kind, 
reverent and scholarly, honest and convincing, indeed, a 
treasure of a book. 


